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The Apologetic of the New Testament. By Ernest F. Scott. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1907. Pp. 258. fti-so. 1 

One of the first necessities for a proper understanding of the New 
Testament is an appreciation of the circumstances and purpose which 
prompted the writing of each book. The first believers were men of 
action who possessed remarkable religious vitality, and, though they met 
opposition in every quarter, they labored strenuously for the advancement 
of their new faith. As this opposition from time to time assumed different 
forms they varied the character of their defense accordingly, consequently 
the literature which they produced is permeated with their apologetic. 
Scott's purpose is to study this apologetic element in their writings in order 
to understand its true nature and to estimate its value as a guide for us in 
our efforts to defend our faith. He finds five principal items in the early 
apologetic: (1) Jesus' messiahship, (2) Christianity and Judaism, (3) 
Christianity and heathenism, (4) Christianity and gnosticism, (5) Chris- 
tianity as the absolute religion. We shall consider each topic briefly. 

1. The first believers were convinced of the uniqueness of Jesus' per- 
sonality, and so they sought for an adequate category in which to express 
this idea. They thought they found it in the Jewish national hope of a 
Messiah, and forthwith they proceeded to proclaim the messiahship of 
Jesus. This phase of thought appears especially prominent in the early 
part of Acts, but it was soon felt that this explanation was not altogether 
adequate — he was much more than was involved in the mere idea of 
messiahship. There was no inclination to abandon this early idea at this 
time, but there was a tendency to strip it of its narrow national significance 
and give it a spiritual interpretation. Paul was the chief mover in this 
direction. He by no means abandoned the idea of messiahship, but he 
emphasized the fact that Christ was chiefly significant as the one through 
whom men have spiritual fellowship with God. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in the Fourth Gospel, the messianic idea has fallen into the 
background and the larger, profounder one of an incarnation of the eternal 
Word has taken its place. The old conception was too narrow to com- 
prehend the fulness of Jesus' personality, so it was gradually forsaken so 
far as its essential content was concerned. In this the church surrendered 
nothing. It only asserted more boldly, and with fuller comprehension of 
its meaning, the true claim of Jesus. 

2. At first the Christians did not withdraw from Judaism, nor were 
they conscious that the new and the old religions were at heart mutually 

1 This review is a specimen of those furnished to the readers of the Professional 
Reading-Courses conducted by the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
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exclusive. Radical elements of newness were however at the very founda- 
tion of Jesus' teaching, for example, (1) he substituted the idea of an inward, 
self-determined obedience for that of statutory law, (2) in his conception 
of God he displaced the Jewish idea of judge and king by that of heavenly 
Father, (3) he instituted a new order of moral values at variance with those 
of Judaism, that is, righteousness before the law was worthless before his 
standard of righteousness in principle and motive. Again, it is Paul who 
is chiefly instrumental in liberating Christianity from Judaism. For him 
the essential function of religion is the establishment of communion between 
man and God. This Judaism failed to effect, but Christianity had accom- 
plished it, hence the superiority of the latter. Through its controversy 
with Judaism Christianity came to realize its truly universal character; 
and while Paul's defense is marred by the antiquated categories he fre- 
quently employs, yet fundamentally he was setting forth the modern 
religious fact of the renewing power of the life which puts itself into harmony 
with the spirit of Christ. 

3. Paul was also the principal defender of Christianity against heathen- 
ism. There are two sides to his apologetic. First, the negative, in which 
he criticizes the nature and spirit of heathenism; and second, the positive, 
in which he presents Christianity as the solution of the heathen's religious 
problems. He characterized Paganism as essentially the worship of the 
creature instead of the creator. All men originally had inward light and 
might have recognized the true God in nature, but they allowed themselves 
to be deluded by the demons so that they were brought into a state of 
ignorance. They still had a spiritual nature and longed for redemption, 
but were ignorantly seeking it in creature- worship. Here Christianity 
comes in, giving true wisdom and redemption, the earnest of which is 
realized here and now in the new spiritual society, the Christian church. 

4. It is only an incipient stage of gnosticism that appears in the New 
Testament, yet its presence is easily detected. It held that the central 
fact in the religious life was knowledge, which seems to have been denned 
as a crude philosophical dualism of spirit and matter. Matter was inher- 
ently and irredeemably evil, and spirit alone was eternal, therefore it was 
of little consequence how one lived his physical life — he might ascetically 
repress the flesh, or he might indulge its lusts freely — if he had a proper 
philosophical comprehension of the supremacy of spirit. Redemption 
consisted in possessing this higher wisdom which thus largely ignored evil 
matter. It was impossible for the Son of God to take on this inherently 
evil flesh, so he only seemed to be human, and bodily resurrection for anyone 
was absurd. The spirit alone was eternal, and its eternal life began even 
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in this existence as the individual entered the domain of true knowledge. 
Moreover, Christ was not the only intermediate divine agency in redemp- 
tion, but the chief one among several. The New Testament polemic 
declares the Gnostics' teaching to be a false knowledge, and accuses them 
of neglecting the importance of the ethical and religious in Christianity. 
It also emphasizes in contrast to gnosticism the unique supremacy of Christ 
and the genuineness of his humanity. Christianity gained several things 
by the gnostic controversy. It became more stable in its reliance upon the 
historical Jesus, it took advantage to some extent of the gnostic idea of 
the significance of the spirit, but did not abandon the ethical basis of religion, 
and it learned to think of Christianity in relation to the universe as a whole 
and not as a unique something without any cosmic significance. 

5. Thus the way was prepared for the presentation of Christianity as 
a scheme of truth valid for all time, the absolute religion. From the first 
its adherents had believed it to be the only true religion, but they were ever 
looking to the future for some new event (such as Jesus' second coming) 
to effect the final consummation. This was true of the first disciples, and 
also of Paul in a less literal sense, but the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Gospel of John believed the revelation already made in the Jesus 
of history was final — the scheme of religion had been perfected once and 
for all time. Of course there might be future events, but they were not 
necessary to supplement the present revelation. Hebrews attempts to 
demonstrate the absolute worth of Christianity by showing its superiority 
to Judaism, which was the highest among the old religions; but the author 
of the Fourth Gospel, on the basis of his own religious experience of the 
supreme worth of Jesus in the sphere of the spirit, sets forth his conviction 
in terms of the Alexandrian logos doctrine. Since Jesus is the divine logos 
the revelation made through him is final, and is a communication of divine 
life to men. His work is not something apart, but is an ever-present and 
growing revelation. Scott thinks the argument for the absolute worth 
of Christianity is thus put upon its true basis. 

In conclusion he estimates the value of the entire New Testament 
apologetic for our use today. Changed problems make it comparatively 
worthless if taken literally, but it has much value if its spirit and principles 
are adapted to modern issues. The ultimate authority which guides the 
New Testament apologists is the inward witness of the spirit, and in this 
they approach nearer and nearer to Jesus' own idea. What is needed 
today is a recognition of the new facts of knowledge, and a restatement, 
in the light of them, of permanent Christian truths. 
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